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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 


HAPPY AND MISERABLE. 
OR, TEMPERS CONTRASTED.—{ Concluded.] 


Just at this time, Mrs. Carlton received an invi- 
tation from her brother, who lived a few miles from 
her, to spend the remainder of George's holidays 
with his family. Mrs. Carlton hesiated, for the 
ungoverned and ungovernable Louisa Tray was 
such a contrast to her gentle Jane, that she well 
knew her daughter must be a sufferer by the inter- 
course. Butshe was unwilling to reject her broth- 
er’s kindness ; George had not seen his uncle for 
many months, and she at length decided to go. 

Children are always delighted with riding, and 
hearing new voices, and seeing new objects; and 
Jane jumped into the carriage and placed herself by 
her mother’s side, with a light heart and laughing 
eye. 

yt soon as they drove off, George and Jane dis- 

covered they had nothing to do but to talk, and they 
seamed determined to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity. - 

“ Mother,” Jane began, “ how far is it to Uncle 
Tray’s?” 

“ About twenty miles, my dear.” 

Do you think we shall get there before dinner ?” 

“T hope we shall, my love.” 

“| remember the last time we were there; there 
were a great many dishes and servants, and Louisa 
called for every thing, and would have nothing.” 

“She is the most fretful, discontented being I 
ever knew,” said George with emphasis. 

“ And she somehow contrives to make every bo- 
dy about her unhappy,” said Jane. 

“She bas a wonderful faculty at iceping the 
whole house in an uproar,” pursued George with in- 
creasing acrimony,—‘‘ one servant must run here, 
another there—one must bring a thing to her, an- 
other must take it away,—the mother must soothe, 
and flatter, and pity, to keep her little ladyship in 
good temper ; and then to fail after all, ‘ how trying.’ 
Upon my word, they have more patience than all 
the world beside, not excepting my little Jane.” 

We will not venture to say how long George 
would have continued his eloquence, had not his 
mother interfered. 

“My children,” she said, ‘‘ what are you saying ? 
What tempers are you indulging ?” 

Jane hung down her head in confusion, but 
George was always ready to defend himself, right 
or wrong. ‘* We were only saying the truth, 
ma’am; there is no harm in that, I suppose.” 

“There certainly is harm in speaking even the 
truth, as you were speaking it. I think, George, 
that when the faulis of our neighbors are the subject 
of discourse, it is generally our duty to conceal the 
truth; though it never can be to utter a falsehood ; 
besides, you ought to pity poor Louisa; and if you 
did, perhaps you would find some excuse in her 
education for all her faults.” 

A few hours drive brought them to the door of 

tr. Tray, where the cordial greeting and kiss of 
affection were hardly bestowed, when they were 
summoned to the dinner table. George, with his 
accustomed propensity to mischief, prepared him- 
self to watch the various workings of Louisa’s tem- 
per, and amuse himself accordingly; while Jane 
could not forbear hoping a few short months had 
metamorphosed her fretful, discontented cousin in- 
‘o an obliging, agreeable girl. So full was she of 
this hope, that she could not forbear whispering to 
_ George as she passed him to her seat, ‘‘ Her tem- 
per certainly has improved since we were here last.” 








“Time will shew,” was the significant reply. And 
time did indeed shew, that nothing will please one 
who will not be pleased. 

“ Will you take a bit of chicken, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Tray. ‘‘ No ma’am, I do not like chick- 
en.” ‘Some lamb, my child?” inquired the fond 
mother. ‘I do not wish for aay meat at all,” re- 
plied the little girl, peevishly. “What will you 
have then, my love? Pray eat something.” 

At length the arduous task of prevailing upon 
her to take something on her plate was accomplish- 
ed ; but no peace was yet obtsis.od ; all was either 
too hot, or too cold—done too little, or too much— 
in short, the unhappy child kept ap a constant suc- 
cession of murmuring and complaint. 

Just as the company had come to the resolution 
of hearing no more than was convenient, a servant 
in placing some gravy upon the table, chanced to 
touch Miss Louisa.—She gave her hand a sudden 
push, as she angrily said, ‘‘ I will not always have 
the servants reaching over my shoulder.” ‘l‘he hot 
liquor flew in every direction; a few drops found 
their way to the white hand of the passionate little 
girl; and astilllarger portion lodged upon the arm 
of our favorite Jane. 

Louisa had not learned to bear pain patiently ; 
and the scream that burst from her lips at the first 
touch of the liquid was indeed deafening. ‘‘ What 
is the matter, my love?” said her mother in great 
alarm, hastening to her. ‘“O! I am burned to 
death; I amsureI am burned to death,” was the 
terrible reply; and it called a smile to the lips of 
all, but the suffering child and her terrified mother. 
Mrs. Carlton hastened to her, and desired to see 
the burn; the little girl looked rather ashamed as 
she held up her hand, and pointed to two or three 
small red spots upon the back of it. ‘Is that all, 
Louisa?” said Mrs. Carlton, smiling ; “ it does not 
seem a very serious injury.” 

Louisa hung her head. “ft is not so very bad 
as I thought it was; for I was dreadfully frightened.” 

“‘ Mother,” said George, who had been patient- 
ly waiting for Louisa to be taken care of; “here isa 
quiet little girl, who is really considerably injured ; 
will you be so kind as to attend to her?’ Mrs. Carl- 
ton turned anxiously to Jane. ‘It is not much, 
mother,” said she, holding up her arm, upon which 
a large white blister had already risen, “a little cot- 
ton will cure it.” It must be attended to immedi- 
ately, however,” said her mother, “or it will prove 
a bad sore; come to my chamber, my love.” 

Whenthe little cousins next met, Louisa seemed 





quite humble from the sense of her ill conduct; she 
inquired kindly about Jane’s arm, and said she 
wondered how she could bear pain so patiently. 

“Why, my dear Louisa,” replied Jane, when I 
was with my mother I was tempted more than once, 
to tell her how very painful it was; but then I 
thought it would only make her unhappy, without 
doing me any good; for she cannot ease it, you 
know.” Louisa sighed, and a transient wish that 
she was as patient and amiable as her cousin Jane, 
passed through her mind. It was but a transient 
wish, however ; for it failed to influence her con- 
duct. 

Louisa now said her mother kad sent her to take 
her cousin into the garden. ‘O! I shall like that 
very much,” exclaimed the little girl, ‘for I do 
love plants and flowers; and what a delightful even- 
ing to walk, Louisa.” 

“Yes,” said Louisa, “if the wind was not so 
high.” 

“Wind,” returned Jane, smiling, * it is only a 
gentle breeze.”’ 

‘* It takes my bonnet from my head though,” said 


Jane remembered that ‘a soft answer turncth 
away wrath ;” and without noticing her cousin’s vi- 
olent manner, she said, ‘‘ Your mother and mine 
are waiting for us, Louisa, let us walk faster.” 
They had hardly reached the garden, when Lou- 
isa complained of the cold and the wind, and wish- 
ed to go to the house. Her mother gave her the 
desired permission. ‘‘But I do not wish to go 
alone, mother; may Jane go with me?” 

“Let me but look one minute at this sensitive 
plant, and then | will go,” said Jane; “only one 
minute, if you please, Louisa.” 

But Louisa did net please ; she could not be con- 
tented to stay one minute in one place, and she 
said impatiently, ‘“‘ I wonder what pleasure one can 
take in looking at that ugly thing!” 

Jane immediately put her arm within her cousin’s, 
saying, “IT will not detain you if you do not wish 
to stay.” 

* Jane is a very obliging, sweet tempered child,” 
whispered Mrs. ‘Tray to Mrs. Carlton. ‘‘ Her tem- 
per is naturally good,” replied Mrs. Carlton; ‘aryl 
it has not been spoilt either by harshness or indul- 
gence.” 

“Tam afraid you think my daughter is sadly 
mismanaged,” returned Mrs. Tray; and indeed ! 
am too indulgent ; but she is an only child, and I 
love her so tenderly.” 

“Ah! madam,” Mrs. Carlton began,—and she 
would have urged her by every motive that can in- 
fluence a mother’s heart, to have pity on her child, 
before it was too late; but she was convinced of the 
utter hopelessness of the task, and unwillingly de- 
sisted. 

As the cousins were returning to the house, Jane 
asked Louisa about her books and studies. 

**T have not got a Jesson this long time,” was the 
answer ; ‘‘I wassotired of study, that mother gave 
me leave to give it up for a month; and as for 
reading, I hate it above all things.” 

** Jane would as soon think of hating the light of 
the sun, or the singing of the birds,” said George. 
‘** T should, indeed, George ; besides mother of- 
tentells me ifI do not love reading for its own sake, 
I ought to love it as a means of improvement.” 
“Well, if I can pass examination day without 
disgrace, improvement may take care of itself; | 
see no use in all this study and trouble,” 

“But, dear Louisa, we are always happiest when 
we are employed.” 

‘I donot know but you may be, Miss Jane; but I 
am always miserable when 1 am studying, or work- 
ing” — 

“Or playing either,”—whispered George to 
Jane. 

“* A few days after, the girls petitioned George to 
make them a swing.” “ Do, dear George,” said Jane, 
pleadingly ; “‘ Uncle Tray has given us leave to 
take the best rope we can find, and every thing 
else we want; and Louisa is very fond of swing- 
ing.” 

“T willdo it for you with pleasure, dear Jane ; 
but pleasing or amusing Louisa is out of the ques- 
tion.” 

“Try but this once, George.” 

George smiled, and went to perform his task. 
He soon returned to tell them their swing was in 
perfect order, and waited their pleasure. 

For one minute Louisa seemed pleased, and fol 
lowed George in high spirits to the place; but she 
no sooner cast her eyes upon the swing than she 
said, ‘‘ Itisso high I never shall dare to get into it.” 

**T can easily lower it,” said George. 

‘No, let Jane swing first; and if she does not 
get burt, I shall not be afraid.” 





Louisa, angrily. 


George was shocked at this undisguised selfish. 
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ness; and he was upon the point of saying, ‘‘ So you 
will trust your cousin’s neck where you will not 
venture your own ,” but he checked himself, for he 
knew it would only vex her. 

“You are not afraid, Jane,” said he, as he assis- 
ted her into the swing. 

“No indeed, George; I know you are not so 
crucl as to place me where you think I shall get 
hurt.” 

Jane had hardly swung a minute when she saw 
a cloud gathering upon her cousin’s brow ; ‘‘ Louisa, 
will you take my place?” said she kindly ; ‘1 had 
rather see you swing than to swing myself” 

Slowly and sullenly the discontented girl moved 
forward, and pushing back George’s offered hand, 
seated herself without assistance ; but she had hard- 
ly done so, when she exclaimed, “‘ the rope or the 
tree is breaking—I am sure it is.” George and 
Jane assured her, again and again, that all was per- 
fectly safe. Determined she would not be pleased, 
she then said, ‘* But the seat is not easy ; there are 
not cushions enough in it.” 

*‘T wili go to the house and get another then,” 
said George, good naturedly. 

* It is all to no purpose, George,” whispered Jane, 
quite in despair ; ‘let us go to mother.” 

Their mother told them, as soon as they entered 
her room, that she had received a letter, which 
would oblige her to set out for home the next morn- 
ing. Jane looked very happy at this intelligence. 
** Tshall be quite glad to get back to my own room 
and my old employments, mother; I never took so 
little comfort as since I have had nothing to do.” 

‘‘ Busy idleness then does not suit you, my dear, 
—nor will it any one. To be happy, we must be 
usefully, as well as actively employed.” 

The next morning as soon as breakfast was over, 
and adieus pronounced, they set off. While the 
carriage rolled rapidly along, the party within seem- 
ed inclined to enjoy their own thoughts in silence. 
Jane was as usual the firstto speak. ‘* Dear moth- 
er, since I have been at Uncle Tray’s, I have learn- 
ed a lesson I shall not soon forget; you have often 
told me that whether we are happy or miserable, 
depends almost entirely upon ourselves; and now | 
see it, and feel it.” 

“And I too have learned a lesson,” said George, 
‘by which I hope to profit as long asI live. From 
you, Jane, I have learned that one may be patient, 
contented, and even happy, in the mos} unfavorable 
situation ; and from Louisa I have learned, it is so 
unamiable to make our friends unhappy, that I think 
1 never shall be guilty of doing it again.” 

‘* A very wise and benevolent resolution, my dear 
boy. Do but persevere in it,” said Mrs. Carlton. 

They reached their own home safely,—where 
Jane’s happy temper continued to bless herself and 
all about her ; and after a long life spent in the ex- 
ercise of her characteristic virtues, she went to her 
last home mourned by all who knew her. 

Louisa, on the contrary, persisted in making her- 
self miserable, and marring, as far as she could, the 
happiness of others ; and died at last without friends, 
unhonoured and unlamented. 

Stockbridge. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE ROSE.—a< Fracment. 

I pluck’d a rose ; it was the first that blossomed ; 
It was fair and fresh, covered with the morning’s 
dew ; I laid it on my bosom, but, in one short hour, 
it droop’d and faded. Its beauties are forgotten, 
are buried in oblivion.—So short and transient is 
the season of youth. 
our life, fullof hope and vigor. The bud of the 
mind opens, and displays its beauties; we droop 
and die, sink into the grave, and are forgotten.— 
Or, perbaps we are remembered by a few whom 
we loved when on earth. Perhaps one friend now 
and then visits the sod that covers our remains, 
waters the flowers with a tear, and pauses to 
think of the happy days that are past. Yes, those 
happy, happy, days, in which we took sweet coun- 


We rise in the morning of} which the axe had dene them. To prevent these 


other, our souls were knit together. The one felt 
no joy, in which the other did not participate , ex- 
perienced no sorrow, in which the other did not 
sympathise, and beara part. O those delightful 
hours spent in rambling over hill and dale, heedless 
of every surrounding object, while we poured into 
each others bosom, the feelings of our inmost souls. 
Time passed, O how swiftly! Those days are 
gone; the cruel hand of Death has cut asunder 
those endearing ties; those souls are severed, and 
the surviving friend weeps, solitary and alone, over 
the remembrance of departed joys.—The faded rose 
is an emblem of the transient nature ¢fearthly hap- 
piness. How eargerly do we pursue the trifling 
vanities of this world, in quest of pleasure. Some 
are in pursuit of honour, some of riches; some 
seek merely the gratification ofthe senses; othere wish 
for literary fame, or, for worldly pomp and gran- 
deur. But the pleasure arising from these sources 
is short-lived ; it must die with its possessor, if not 
before.—The rose is az emblem of innocence. So 
fair and lovely is he. young and tender mind, be- 
fore it is corrupted by any unhallowed passion.— 
But soon envy, malice, or revenge, lurk into that 
bosom, so pure and innocent, and its beauty fades 
and dies. The rose isanemblem ofbeauty. Like 
this fair flower, it is for a short time admired and 
then fades. : 

Philenia was beautiful and lovely. Every charm 
of nature had been bestowed in rich profusion upon 
her. Thateye, so bright, that countenance, so full 
of life and animation, the elegance of her form, the 
grace that attended her every movement, attracted 
the attention of her gay companions, and her vain 
heart knew no other pleasure, and sought no high- 
er gratification than to be admired. Often were 
her midnight hours spent in the ball-room, or in the 
midst of the gay party. She was the queen and 
idol of the circle, she knew it, too, and it made her 
still more vain. But,the ball-room was soon ex- 
changed for the chamber ofdeath. ‘The rose on her 
cheek was exchanged for a pale and death-like hue, 
her eye, so sparkling, loses its lustre, that form so 
active, becomes languid and feeble, and that tongue 
which once filled the hearts of her gay companions 
with delight, now falters in death. She knows 
she must die, and she feelsa nameiess dread at the 
thought of leaving all she so dearly loves, and of en- 
tering on a new, unknown, untried existence. But 
she fears not everlasting misery, she feels not that 
she is a sinner, and her friends, with mistaken kind- 
ness, avoid every expression, and every word, that 
should excite a thought in her breast, that she is 
not safe. A Bible ora religious book is not allow- 
ed to be seen or mentioned in her presence. No 
pious minister is called to her bed-side, to warn her 
of her danger, to point her to a Saviour, and bear 
her soul in the arms of faith, to his Heavenly Fath- 
er. Her soul is in utter darkness, no cheerful ray 
from the Sun of Righteousness falls upon her drea- 
ry path through the dark valley. Her companions 
and favorite amusements, are constantly in her 
chamber, to smooth the road to death, to keep her 
mind quiet till the last moment. T'he last moment 
arrives—she gasps----and expires! 


Sullivan County, N. H. M. Rosetta. 
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ed the beauty of the trees. Thus, by fair profes« 
sions, he gained his request; but when he had got 
the handie, he not only cut down the thorns, but 
the trees also. 

We should remember this fable of the axe and 
the trees. , 

It is thus that many are ruined by the deceitful 
promises of sin. Ifthe tempter should come and 
say, “‘ Cast off the fear of God—do not care wheth. 
er you please or whether you offend him,” most per. 
sons would be shocked. But he too often effects his 
purpose, when he says, ‘‘Go with that companion 
—hold conversation with him—he is cheerful—he: 
is clever—he will make you happy ;” the youth list. 
ens, he obeys; he goes from sin to sin, till at last, 
he sits down in that chair, whose dreadful feet 
stand on the very brink of hell!—the chair of the 
scorner. 

It is not enough, that you do not steal ; you must 
guard against those covetous wishes which too of- 
ten arise in the heart. 

You do not do all you ought, if you do not swear; 
you must set a watch on the door of your lips, a. 
gainst the many idle words which you are but too 
prone to utter. 

It is not sufficient that you do not really tell lies; 
- should guard against deceit in every shape and 
orm. 

God requires more of you, than that you should 
not actually murder your brother ; you must not be 
improperly angry with him, or hate him. 

It is not all that may be reasonably expected, if 
we do not sleep, or behave ill, at public worship; 
we ought to hear the word of God attentively, and 
to treasure it up in our hearts. 

We have never truly repented of any sin, unless 
we have forsaken little sins as well as great ones.— 
He who is in the habit of committing little sins, is, 
in the sight of God, a great sinner. 

The wages of a little sin, which is indulged, will 
be death. The least sin is a transgression of God’s 
holy law. God will not hold him guiltless, who 
breaks his commandments in the least degree. — 
God calls things always by their right names, and he 
never calls any sin little. 

Every indulged sin crucifies the Son of God 
afresh. Who, that loves the dear Saviour, would 
scourge him, or beat the cruel thorns into his tem- 
ples, or pierce his heart even but a little? 

It was what men would call a little sin, that ruin- 
ed the world; which has filled it with pain, and 
care, and disease, and death; and which has ex- 
posed mankind to all the tremendous miseries of 
the never-dying worm, and of the fire which can 
never be quenched. 

A very little gate has let in an enemy which has 
taken a great city. At little sin indulged, com- 
monly makes way for a greater which ruins the soul. 
The cloud which was at first “no bigger than a 
man’s hand,” was not to be despised ; it soon over- 
spread the heavens. 

Flee, then, from the least sin. Ask for strength 
and grace to do so. The admonition is not a vain 
one ; itis for thy life. A very little ofthis accur- 
sed leaven will soon leaven the whole lump. 

: [ Youth’s Journal. 
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THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








THE AXE AND THE TREES—a Fas-Le. 


Some time ago, when I was turning over the 
leaves of an old book, I met with the following fa- 
ble: 

“‘ The trees of the forest held a solemn assembly, 
in which they talked very much of the wrongs 


in future, (the fable says,) they made an agreement 
that no tree should lend the axe a piece of wood 
for a handle, under pain of being cut down. Sothe 
axe went up and down the forest, and tried to beg 
a branch of the cedar, the oak, the ash, the elm, 
and the poplar; but they would not give him one. 
At last, he asked for a smaller piece of wood, which 
might serve him to cut down the briars and shrubs, 
he said that they took away the nourishment from 





Sel together. We grew up together, we loved each 


JOSEPH AND HIS MOTHER. 
A DIALOGUE. 

Joseph. Mother, when does church break up for 
the winter ? 

Mother. What does the child mean? 

Joseph. Why, our Superintendent told us last Sab- 
bath that School would soon break up for the win- 
ter. 

Mother. Well, is that any reason why there should 
be no church ? 

Joseph. If it is too cold to go to Sabbath School, 
I think it is too cold to go to church. 

Mother. Well, never mind now, learn your gram~ 
mar-lesson for to-morrow. 

Joseph. 1 think, mother, it will rain to-morrow, 








the ground, and hindered the growth, and conceal- 


for it does not look much like clearing, and then I 
shall not go to school. 
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Mother. But you will go to school, my boy, if it 
does rain ; with your thick shoes, and warm winter 
coat, there is nothing to hinder you. 

Joseph. Why, if we can’t have a Sabbath School 
for the cold and rain—I think I ought not to go to 
week day school, and Mr. F. had better give up 
teaching till spring. 

Mother. That would be a fine piece of work— 
and then in the spring you would have all to learn 
over again, for J am sure you would forget what 

ou have learnt. 

Joseph. Then I shall forget my Sabbath School 
Jessons this winter, and that is worse yet. 

Mother. Why, it would not do for you to forget 
your arithmetic, writing, and grammar, for you are 
growing a big boy, and cannot go to school a great 
while longer. 

Joseph. (thoughtfully) Mother, how long do you 
think J shal) live? 

Mother. 1 don’t know, my dear, but I hope many 

ears. 

Joseph. But is it certain ? 

Mother. No: my child, you may die to-morrow. 

Joseph. Then I think there is no time to lay by 
for all winter, for if I forget all I learn and hear in 
the Sabbath School, and die before school opens 
again, what shall I do then? 

Mother. I den’t know, Joseph; don’t talk so.— 
Get the book yeu borrowed from the Sabbath School 
Library and read in it for me. 

Joseph. There’s another thing. Long winter eve- 
nings and no Library books ; no Sunday School les- 
gon to study—I think I'll speak to the boys and 
we'll all jain together and ask the Superintendant 
and teachers not to break up school. For if five or 
six or more stay away, there will be some left, and 
it is a pity that the children that have a mind to go 
should be forced to stay away, because a few won’t 
come. 

Joseph’s resolution was a good one, and I should 
recommend to all the Sunday School children who 
read this to do the same, and see if all our schools 


cannot be kept up through the winter. 
[Sabbath Sch. Messenger. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
MORNENG LESSONS.—Lesson 2nd. 

It was a clear frosty morning in October, and 
litle Frances had risen early to run in the fields be- 
fore breakfast. She had tied on her warm cloak 
and hood, and taken the nice woolen mittensthat her 
Mamma had knit for her, sothat she did not feel the 
cold, although the air was sharp. Besides, the ex- 
ercise of ranning made her feel lively and warm and 
happy. As she ran along by the side of a little 
brook, that wound its way through the meadow, 
she saw the bright shining pebbles in the clear 
water. Some of them lay close to the water’s 
brink and she stooped to gather someto carry home 
with her. While she was picking them up & placing 
them in her little basket, she heard acry behind 
heras of something in distress. She jumped up, 
pushed back the hood which had fallen over her 
face,and looking round, saw a little lamb slowly 
walking towards her, bleating most piteously. It 
came up pretty near and then stopped shivering with 
cold, and looked up into Frances’ face, as if to 
say, “ Cannot you carry me home with you?” 

Poor little lamb, said she, I wonder how you 
came here all alone this cold morning? Iam a- 
fraid you will die pretty soon if somebody does not 
come to take careof you. But I will take you home 
with me. 

So she took up her basket of pebbles and walked 
along towards home, looking back and calling the 
lamb to follow her. 
~ Come, little lamb, come with me and I will take 
you to a fire and make you warm again. 

The lamb followed slowly a few steps and then 


stood still looking after her, but would not move a-| he has prepared, and take us, when we die, to his 


gain. 


She called more and more, “Do come little lamb,” | he will rejoice very much, over the lost sheep, which 








could riot help it, it was time for her to return 


ing to persuade the lamb to come, and she was afraid | 
breakfast would be ready. So she ran on as fast 
as possible, and as she was going down a lane pretty 
near her Papa’s house, she met a man coming along, 
looking very carefully by the side of the fence and 


Frances reads, “I say ‘unto you, that likewise 


home. She had stayed a little too late already, try-| joy shall be in Heaven over one sinner that repent- 


eth, more than over ninety and nine just petsons 
which need no repentance.” 

Frances laid aside her bock—sat down on her 
little cricket by the fire, and leaned her head upon 
her hand, very thoughfully. S. Lucy. 





all along the road, as if he had lost something. 

Are you looking for a little lamb, sir? said Fran- 
ces. 

Yes, little girl; have you seen one? 

Oh yes, I have seen it; it is over in the field 
there, down by the brook ; it is very cold, and J am 
afraid it will die. I tried to make it come home 
with me to the warm fire, but it would not come. 
You are a good little girl,said the man. I was 
afraid my poor little lamb was dead. What is your 
name? 

Frances M ,and I will goto the bottom of 
the lane and show you where it is. 

At the bottom of the lane they saw the lamb stand- 
ing in the open field. ‘The man then thanked her 
and ran towards it, while she stood a moment to look 
after him. She saw him take up his little lamb and 
wrap it up in a nice warm covering he had brought 
for it, and walked away looking very glad and hap- 
py, that he had found the lost one again. 

Oh! Papa and Mamma, said Frances, a minute 
after, as she ran into the breakfast parlour, I have 
seen such a poor little lamb this morning down in 
the field—it was all alone, and very cold, and it cri- 
ed very much. I tried to bring it home with me, 
but it would not come, and afterwards I met the 
man who had lost it, looking to find itagain, and I 
went to show him where it was, and he took it in 
his arms and covered it up warm and looked very, 
very glad to find it again. This isthe reason I stay- 
ed so long. 

Well, my dear, said Mrs. M——, it is a very good 
reason for staying; your Papa and I will excuse 
you. Weare glad to see you kind to animals in 
distress. But now your bread and milk is ready ; 
after breakfast I will talk with you a little. 

The bread and milk was soon eaten, and Fran- 
cescame and stood before her Mother, who was 
washing up the break fast-cups. 
Mamma, what have you to say to me? 

First, fetch your ‘Testament, my dear. 

Frances brought it. nak 

Now turn to your place, which is the 15th chap- 
ter of Luke, and begin at the 4th verse. 

Frances reads. ‘‘ What man of you, having an 
hundred sheep, if he lose one of them, doth not 
leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and 
go after that which is lost, until he find it ? 

** And when he hath found it, he layeth it on 
his shoulders, rejoicing. 

** And when he cometh home, he calleth together 
his friends and neighbours, saying unto them, Re- 
joice with me; for I have found my sheep which 
was lost.” 

Do you now understand what that means, my 
dear ? said Mrs. M ’ 

Oh yes, Mamma, I saw it all this morning. 

Well then, here is my Bible, Frances; I have 
turned to the 53d chapter of Isaiah ; you may read 
the beginning of the 6th verse. 

Frances reads again. ‘All we like sheep have 
gone astray, and have turned every one to his own 
way.” 

That means, Frances, we have strayed away from 
God, to whom we belong, by sinning against him ; 
and we are in danger of perishing without God to 
help us, like the poor, little, cold, hungry lamb, you 
saw to day. 

But Christ says, here, inthe 10th chap. of John, 
11th verse, ‘‘ I am the good shepherd ;” and if we 
will be happy, we must learn his voice and follow 
him by loving him and asking him every day to 
take care of us; and he will take us from the frosty 
air of sin, he will wrap us in a warm covering which 











fold in Heaven, and keep us there forever. And 





but it stood quite still, bleating sadly. 


Frances felt very sorry to leave it so, but she! of your lesson. 





EPISTOLARY. 











For the Youth’s Companion. 
JUVENILE CORRESPONDENCE .—No. VII. 
Rocksville, Sept. 22, 1828. 

My pear Avreria,—Your last favour was duly 
received. Its contents were highly interesting and 
instructive. ‘They furnished me themes of medi- 
tation and reflection which I trust have been pro- 
fitable. My heart cordially responds to all you say 
respecting the benevolence of the Deity,as displayed 
in creation. When I ramble in my favourite grove, 
or promenade the river’s bank, at the hour of twi- 
light, L can almost pardon the heathen, who has 
no other than the light of nature to guide him, for 
the homage he pays to that glorious luminary the 
sun, or the moon, or even the productions of the 
soil beneath his feet. How thankful we ought to 
be, Cousin, that our youth’s horizon is not thus 
dark and bounded. We have the lamp of life con- 
stantly before us; we hear the veice of inspiration, 
saying, ‘‘ this is the way, walk ye in it.” Have we 
listened to this sweet voice, and are we tracing the 
footsteps of Jesus, whose example is he'd out for 
our imitation? Let us resolve that we will seek 
the acquaintance of this lovely guide to immortal 
happiness ; that we will become the votaries of Re- 
ligion: that we will not follow a world, the whole 
of which would not profit us, if we lost our own 
souls. Our parents, our Christian friends, and our 
Sabbath school teachers are all anxious for our 
conversion. Would they evince so much solicitude 
if it were not essential to our future happiness ?— 
You will pardon what may seem the sombre hue 
of my letter. I wish I could write in a spiri- 
tual manner ; for I begin to feel it very necessary, 
that I knew more of “‘ Him who was born King of 
the Jews,” and who gave his life for the salvation 
of sinners. 

I know not, dear Aurelia, as I can exactly agree 
with you, with regard to the economy of memory. 
For myself, I should like to possess a mind capaci- 
ous enough to embrace the whole circle of science, 
and a memory sufficiently retentive to bring up, at 
any time, the first rudiments of each. May we not 
infer that those of greatest expansion of intellect 
here, will enjoy and know in proportion hereafter? 
I always admire to know the original and proper 
name of every thing. Abbreviations, or what are 
vulgarly called ‘nick names,” are very much my 
aversion. I am aware that Botany is burdened 
with names hard to retain or articulate; but then, 
they all seem to be necessary. The study itself 
may be called an infinite one; so its names are 
without number. Perhaps, if we are admitted at 
last into heaven, we shall see among the celestial 
hosts innumerable orders and degrees; and should 
we not want to know the distinct appellation of 
each? It is thought that the redeemed will know 
more than the angels. I wonder what the word 
Angel is derived from, and what it particularly de- 
notes? whether it signifies a nature or an office. 
St. Paul calls them “‘ ministering spirits.” 

Sister Ellen is only eight years old, but I can- 
not help listening sometimes to hear her pray. Af- 
ter she has repeated the Lord’s Prayer, she “ prays 
her own prayer,” as she one day told Mother. She 
seems then to catch the spirit of devotion as she 
proceeds; and manifests an abstraction from earth 
and a fervour that I should think might make old- 
er Christians blush to witness. Her language is 
simple but touching—“ Wilt thou, dear, dear Sa- 
viour, bless my parents, aunts, uncles, and cousins, 
and pardon all their sins; that when they die, they 
may go to heaven and be thy angels, and live with 
thee forever—and may I meet them there, and be 








has come home again. So, it says in the next verse 


one of thy angels, and be happy with them and thee 
forever.” 


There is something to me in the sound 
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of angel, that falls on the heart with thrilling power, 
and its affections all go forth to meet etherial puri- 
ty and loveliness, which imagination tries in vain 
to embody. 

1 wonder if any one has ever ascertained the 
time when angels were created; or whether they 
existed with God from all eternity? Some old 
ecclesiastical writers say there are nine orders of 
angels, according to the names given them in scrip- 
ture; and they have ‘‘ reduced these orders into 
three hierarchies ; to the first of which belong sera- 
phim, cherubim, and thrones; to the second, domi- 
nions, virtues, and powers ; and to the third, prin- 
cipalities, archangels and angels. ‘The Jews reck- 
on four companies of angels, each headed by an 
archangel; the first, by Michael; the second, by 
Gabriel ; the third, by Uriel; and the fourth by Ra- 
phael.” But I am dwelling too long, I fear, on 
subjects above my comprehension. 

This reminds me of a remark of the lamented 
Dr. Payson ; though it may not be exactly apposite. 
While on a visit to Portland, several years since, 
I heard him preach often. He was not what we 
should call an orator; but his was an eloquence 
peculiar to himself, persuasive and powerful beyond 
any other I have ever heard. The text with which 
he prefaced his discourse, my sieve-like memory 
has lost; but this sentence made an impression too 
vivid for time to efface. Warning his church a- 


gainst worldly-mindedness, he said, “* With minds] 


so finite as ours, great and unremitting exertion is 
necessary. Had we the wide, expanded minds of 
angels, we might divert ourselves a moment with 
earthly things ; or were they like the Amazon, we 
might suffer the streams to flow in different chan- 
nels, because each would be impetuous; but such 
scanty rills, if allowed to wander, are soon lost in 
the sands of the world.” I did love Dr. Payson, and 
in my memory are treasured up many sublime pas- 
sages from his eloquent discourses, which I will 
occasionally transcribe for the gratification of my 
Cousin. Gladly would I protract this ideal inter- 
course; it is really delightful ; but I must now im- 
pose upon myself a severe act of self-denial, and 
lay aside my pen. Yours, with esteem, 
Emity G . 











EDITORIAL. 





THE OLD YE.:.R AND THE NEW. 


This paper is dated on the first day of the year 
1829; the year 1828 is gone, never to return. It 
is a solemn period of our lives, and calls upon old 
and voung to think seriously of that time, when all 
their days will be numbered and finished, and time 
with them shall be no longer. When the year 1828 
began, we told our young friends what would give 
them “ a happy New Year,” and how they might 
obtain so great a blessing. We expressed our fer- 
vent wishes and prayers, that they might all have 
the joys of pardoned sin and of reconciliation to 
God: for this, we knew, would make their fleet- 
ing years more happy than all things else, and also 
prepare them for a blissful eternity. .Now that 
year is gone, we entreat them to look back and re- 
view it; and ascertain what account it has borne 
up tothe throne of God. Let them review the 
dealings of God with them, and remember the re- 
turns they have made to him. 

You are spared, beloved friends; but has it been 
so with all your acquaintances, companions and 
friends? Death has swept away many ; some old- 
er, some younger, perhaps some of your own age, 
and some who were very dear to you. And why 
have you been spared? It is of the Lord’s mercies, 
and you should feel your .obligations of gratitude 
and love? Have you thought of it seriously, and 
given thanks to your Preserver, that he has length- 
ened out your days, and crowned this year also 
with his distinguished goodness? And have you 
felt bound with new cords of love, to devote your 
days and years to his service ? 

Ilave you been trying the pleasures of the world 
the year past, to make you happy, while you have 
not loved the Saviour, nor sought the favor of God? 











If so, ask yourselves how you have succeeded, and 
whether your experience corresponds with scrip- 
ture. Do you find that the world can give you sol- 
id pleasure? Can you remember one day in which 
you were perfectly happy ; one day, at the close of 
which you could lay your head on your pillow with- 
out shame, or disappointment, or any kind of sor- 
row? Does not your testimony agree with that of 
Solomon concerning all earthly joys and treasures? 
Must you not say of them, “‘ Vanity of vanities,van- 
ity of vanities, all is vanity and vexation of spirit’? 
How could you then set your heart for a whole year 
on such fading vanities, and turn away from the 
fountain of living waters? And can you do it, if 
God should still spare you, during the year that is 
now begun ? 

At the beginning of the past year, you knew that 
Christ is the Saviour of sinners, and that whoever 
will come to him shall be blessed with the favor of 
God and eternal life. Did youthen come to him? 
Have you believed on him all the year long? If 
you began the year without rel#rion, have you re- 
pented in the course of it; or are you to its very 
close without an interest in Christ, the wrath of 
God abiding upon you? Isyour peace made with 
your offended Maker, or are you still without hope 
and without God in the world? Ifyou are Chris- 
tians, have you devoted all your talents, and all 
your time as it has been flying away, to the service 
of your blessed Redeemer? If you are not Chris- 
tians, can you form any excuse for refusing a Sa- 
viour’s love? If you had consumed every day of 
the year in trying to invent an excuse for impeni- 
tence, do you believe you could have formed it? And 
if your life should now close, would you not be 
speechless at the bar of your Judge? Will you 
not, then, commence this new year with an act of 
penitence and faith on the Son of God? 

Are you willing the year now beginning, should 
be with you just like the past? Wedo not mean 
as to health, or sickness, prosperity or adversity, 
joy or sorrow; for these come alike to the righte- 
ous and the wicked, in that time and order that in- 
finite wisdom sees fit to allot. But are you willing 
to live as you have lived ; to do and say the saine 
things; to neglect or pursue the same objects ; to 
fill up your accounts in the book of God’s remem- 
brance in the same manner ; to live as far estrang- 
ed from God, and as unprepared for ever-hastening 
death and judgment? If you tremble at such a 
thought, then begin as you would close. Say to the 
Father of spirits, “ I beseech thee carry us not up 
hence except thy presence go with us.” Say to 
God from this time, ‘‘ Thou art the Guide of my 
youth.” Begin this day with penitence and prayer, 
devoting your soul and body and spirit unto Christ, 
who has bought you with his blood. And let it 
be your life and the joy of your heart, to spend all 
the days and moments of the coming year in his 
delightful service. Then will this day be as the 
beginning of days to you, and this year better than 
all the years of your pilgrimage hitherto. Then 
will you be happy, whether you live long and see 
good days, or whether you shall be called this very 
year to go and be numbered with the dead. 


MISCELLANY. 








The Wedding Ring.—The use of the wedding 
ring may be traced to the Egyptians, who placed it, 
as we do, upon the fourth finger of the left hand, 
because they believe that a vein or nerve ran direct- 
ly from that finger to the heart. The Greeks and 
Romans adopted their belief, and followed their ex- 
ample ; the Jewish wives wore it on the index or 
fore finger. Christian usages have been very va- 
rious in this respect. In the early Greek church, 
the ring was worn on the right hand by both hus- 
band and wife ; and in some churches in the north 
of Europe, it was put upon several fingers succes- 
sively, in the names of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost—being finally left upon the fourth. 


ae 
Objects of pity——There are no greater objects 
of pity in the world, than men who are admired by 
all around for their nice discernment and fine taste 


in every thing of a worldly nature, but have no 

taste for the riches that endure for ever—no love 

for God or his word—no love for Christ or their 

souls. In such a state, however admired or res. 

pected, they cannot see the kingdom of God. 
—-eLe— 


As it sometimes rains when the sun shines, so 
there may be joy in a saint’s heart when there are 
tears in his eyes. 





POETRY. 








THE MARCH AND END OF LIFE, 
We are omer on—we are hastening on, 
To the sleep of the years that are vanished and gone, 
To the voiceless chambers that lie beneath— 
To the silent halls of darkness and death! 
Like the instant flashing,—the fitful light, 
Of the passing meteors in their flight; 
Like the sunset liues of the summer’s eve, 
Like the forms that in fancy’s loom we weave, 
Like the flowers that blush at the opening day, 
We are blushing, and blooming, and fading away! 
Through life’s chequered mazes of joy and wo, 
Through the grief and the gloom of this vale below, 
With the fair, and the brave, and the proud and the just, 
We are hastening to dust! we are hastening to dust! 


Ye plumed band of the strong and the brave, 

With your burnished swords, and the plumes that wave! 
With your banners that stream on the breezes unfurl’d, 
And your shouts that frighten the trembling world; 
With your battles that burst like a flaming flood, 

And pour out their gathered tides of blood; 

With your red cannon’s wrath and war, that make 
The mountains, the vallies, the oceans quake; 

With your bared arm, and uplifted lance, 

And _ your blacken’d brow, and your fearful glance, 
*Midst the sabre’s stroke, and the dagger’s thrust, 

Ye are hastening to dust! ye are hastening to dust! 

Ye lovely train of the humble and meck, 

Who wipe the tears from the aged cheek; 

Whose voice doth the gathering cares beguile, 

And maketh the hearts of the sad to smile; 

With your tears, that stream o’er the chilling bier 

Of the pious, that dwell no longer here; 

With your smiles that bind up the broken in heart, 
And pour in a balm on the poisoned dart; 

With yeur prayers that rise to the throne above, 

And bring down the blessings of peace and love; 
With the fair, and the brave, and the proud, and the just, 
Ye are hastening to dust! ye are hastening to dust! 


THE SPELLS OF HOME, 
BY MRS. HEMANS, 

By the soft green light in the woody glade, 
On the banks of moss where thy childhood play’d; 
By the household tree through which thine eye 
First lonk’d in love to the summer sky ; 
By the dewy gleam, by the very breath 
Of the primrose tufts in the grass beneath, 
Upon thy heart there is laid a spell, 
Holy and precious,—O guard it well ! 
By the sleepy ripple of the stream, 
Which hath lull’d thee into many a dream ; 
By the shiver of the ivy leaves 
To the wind of morn at thy casement eaves, 
By the bees’ deep murmur in the limes, 
By the music of the sabbath chimes; 
By every sound of thy native shade, 
Stronger and dearer the spell is made. 
By the gathering round the winter hearth, 
When twilight call’d unto household mirth; 
By the fairy tale, or the legend old 
In that ring of happy faces told ; 
By the quiet hour when hearts unite 
In the parting prayer, and the kind ‘‘ Good night;” 
By the smiling eye-and the loving tone, 
Over thy life has the spell been thrown. 


And bless that gift! it hath gentle might, 

A guardian power and a guiding light, 

It hath led the freemen forth to stand 

In the mountain battles of his land ; 

It hath brought the wanderer o’er the seas 
To die on the hills of his own fresh breeze ; 
And back to the gates of his father’s hall, 
It hath led the weeping prodigal. 

Yes! when thy heart in its pride would stray 
From the pure first leves of its youth away ; 


When the sullying breath of the world would come 
O’er the flowers it brought from its childhood’s home; 
Think thou again ofthe woody glade, 

And the sound by the rustling ivy made, 

Think of the tree at thy father’s door, 

And the kindly spell shall have power once more. 
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